FOR READERS AND WRITERS, COLLECTORS AND LIBRARIANS. 


156. No. 12. 


Vol. 


Eightieth Year. 


MARCH 23, 1929, 


SHAKESPEARE, 


and other early Dramatists. 


Report all early books, pamphlets, 
manuscripts, autograph letters, out 
of the way items, etc., to 


MAGGS BROS., 
34 & 35, Conduit St., London, W. 


OOKS and AUTOGRAPHS for SALE. 
Early printed Works, Standard Authors, 
Hirst Editions, &c. Catalogues free. Books 
and autographs wanted for cash. Lists free.— 
Reginald Atkinson, 188, Peckham Rye, Lon- 
don, S8.E.22. 


OR SALE.—Johnson’s “LIVES OF THE 

POETS,” First Edition (4 vols.).—Offers to 

A.N., Box 321, ‘N. & Q.,’ 20, High Street, High 
Wycombe, Bucks. 


ANTED.—One Guinea given for the first 
authentic copy received of the Register of 
arriage of JOHN LIGHTFOOT 
ANCHORET ... about 1760, counties War- 
wickshire, Staffordshire, Cheshire—Box No. 
232, ‘N. & Q.,’ 20, High Street, High Wycombe, 
Bucks. 
ANTED to Purchase, Medieval Seal 
Matrices, particularly those set with 
Roman gems, also early finger-rings.—Nelson, 
“ Beechwood,” Calderstones, Liverpool. 


For Sale.—Notes and Queries. 
FIFTH, SIXTH and SEVENTH SERIES, 
36 bound volumes (1874 to 1879). Would be 
sold separately. — Offers to A.H., Box 193, 
Q.,’ 20, High Street, High Wycombe, 
ucks. 


New CATALOGUES AND 
Pus.isHers’ JOURNALS. 
James F. Drake, Inc.—No. 206. Rare books and 
_ modern first editions. 212 items. 
Kart W. Hrersemann.—No. 590. February. 
Evear H. Weis & Co., Inc.—No. 28. First edi- 
tions of English authors, etc. 
J. M. Dent & Son, Lrv., The Bookmark.—No 17. 
Feb., 1929. 


The Guardian 


Leading Weekly Review 

for all interested in 
the past, present, and 
future of the Church 


of England. 


Sixpence Weekly. 


Specimen Copy free on application 
to the Publisher, 


14, BURLEIGH STREET, 
STRAND, W.C.2. 


FOR SALE. 

yee AND QUERIES.—The General Index 

to the THIRD SERIES, bound in one 
volume with the General Indexes to the First 
and Second Series in the original publisher’s 
case.—Offers to Box M-293, gfe “ Notes and 
— 20, High Street, igh Wycombe, 

ucks. 


NOTES & QUERIES. 


INDEX TO VOL. CLY. 

HE TITLE PAGE and SUBJECT INDEX 
: for VOLUME CLV (July—December, 1928) 
is now available. Orders, accompanied by a 
remittance, should be sent to ““NOTES AND 
QUERIES,” 20, High Street, High Wycombe, 
Bucks, England. Price: 2s. 7d. post free. 

The Index is also on sale at our London 
Office, 14, Burleigh Street, London, W.C.2. 


When replying to advertisements please 
mention “ Norges AND QUERIES.” 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


NOTES “AND QUERIES. 
Founded 1849. 
20, High Street, High Wycombe, Bucks. 
(Telephone: Wycombe, 306). 


ADVERTISEMENT RATES. 


DispLaYeD ADVERTISEMENTS. 


No. of Whole Inch 
lnserts. Page. (single col.) 


Half, quarter and rere page pro rata. 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Minimum, 3s. Box number, 6d. 


| TWELFTH 


| VOL. 
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| 
| BINDING CASES FOR 
| VOLUME CLY. 


| INDING CASES for VOLUME CLV (July— 
December, 1928), in blue cioth, are now 
| ready, and may be obtained from “ NOTES & 
| QUERIES,” 20, High Street, High Wycomhe, 
| Bucks, England. Price: 3s. 3d. post free. 
| The Cases are also on sale at our London 
14, Burleigh Street, London, W.C,2. 


WANTED. 


| THIRD SERIES.—General Index. 

| FIFTH SERIES.—General Index, 

SERIES :— 

Index to Vol. vi. (Jan.-June, 1920). 
Vol. ix. (July-Dec., 1921). 
Vol. (Jan.-June, 1920), bound. 
Vol. es (July- Dec., 1921), bound. 


CL.—No, 19 (May 8, 1926). 


GENERAL INDEXES. 


No. of 
Inserts. f 1 3 6 13 26 
Rates 
} Is. 10d. 9d. 8d. 7d. 
The line is of about 7 words. 
CONTENTS.—No. 12. 


MEMORABILIA :—201. 


GENERAL INDEXES are 
now available :— 


| FIRST SERIES (1849-1855), second-hand, 
NOTES :—The Writs of Auchmannoch and Fair-| pound cloth. Price 30/- 
[-. 
er 203—Anthony Todd, Secretary of the | SIXTH SERIES 1880-1885 SEVENTH 
G.P.O., 205—Family of Bishop Lambert: Robert | ( as 3), 
Lambert Tate—Henry Hoare Methuen, author | SERIES (1885-1891), EIGHTH SERIES (1892- 
of ‘Life in the Wilderness,’ 206—Jonathan Dry- | 1897), NINTH SERIES (1898-1903), TENTH 
den—Brightlingsea: Legend of an atheist’s SERIES (1904-1909), in paper covers. Price 18/- 
in Churches—Epitaph in a Baptis raveyard— | 
Changing London: New Bond Street—A Crimean | ELEVEN TH SERIES (1910-1915). — Bound 
veteran in America, 208. cloth. Price 21/-; postage 6d. 
Montauban—G. B. Shaw:| TWELFTH SERIES (1916-1923) — Bound 
omeric  quotation—Voltaire query—Vocabu- 
laries—John Trus—Standards and colours of cloth. Price 21/-; postage 6d. 
Indian Army, 209—John Fortescue Aland— 
Bladon, Oxfordshire — Williamson — Gillray: | 


Caricature—Thomas Rowlandson: Caricature— 
The Academy for teaching French, 1729—Herbs 
placed in coffins XVII cent. 
Goose milk—Dr. Thomas Gale: MSS. (1635?-1702), 


—New Greek type— | 


210—Tower of London pass-word—Pedigree and | 


Marriages—Michael de la Pole, 
—Horse painted by Pitman: name wanted— 
Dunderdale—The Rev. Robert Ovington—C. G. 
Lewis, Illustrator, 211. 

REPLIES :—Parish Registers and accuracy—De 
Lancaster of Kendal: de Busti (Busli), 211— 
Cockades, 212—The Reckoning of hours—An 
Album of Water-colour paintings, 213—Earl 
Addy— Schoolboy Rhymes on “ finis ”— Penny 
yard pence—‘ Cocker’s Arithmetick,” 214—Cran- 
bourne River—Charles Grant, Vicomte de Vaux 
—Sunday postal deliveries—‘The Biliad ’— 
Thatcher family, 215—Albemarle—Knavesacre— 
Arrick family—Changes of name—The_ Egerton 
Brydges Library — Rosaries, 216 — “‘ Looking 


through one’s ail ’—Fortunes in the past— | 


Cow on trial, 


Elder ’—‘ Sir Gawain and the Green Knight.’ 


Duke of Suffolk | 


THE LIBRARY: = The Suasoriae of Seneca the | 
| 


SETS FOR SALE. 


FIRST SERIES ee Ke 12 Volumes and 
General Index, bound cloth, (2 volumes and 
General Index in Publisher’s cloth), second 
hand, clean and sound, £3 3s. 

SECOND SERIES (1856- 1861), 12 volumes, 
uniformly bound in cloth, second hand, clean 
and sound, £2 2s. 

THIRD SERIES (1862-1867), 12 volumes, 
in cloth, second hand, clean 


and sound, 

THIRD SERIES (1862-1867), bound half 
leather, marbled boards, in new condition, 
£10 10s. 

FOURTH SERIES (1868-1883), bound half 


leather, marbled boards, second hand, in good 
condition, £7 7s. 

FIFTH SERIES (1874-1879) bound half leather, 
marbled boards, second-hand, 
dition, £7 7s. 


in good con- 
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THIS WEEK: 


Writs of Auchmannoch .. .. .. .. .. .. -. 2603 | 
Puycornet, Montauban... .. .. .. .. .. .. 209 | 
The Suasoriae of Seneca the Elder... .. .. 217 


TOUTES AND QUERIES is published every 

Friday, at 20, High Street, High Wycombe, 
Bucks (‘elephone: Wycombe 306). Subscrip- 
tions (£2 2s. a year, U.S.A. $10.67, including 
postage, two half-yearly indexes and two cloth | 
binding cases, or £1 15s. 4d. a year, U.S.A. $8.56 
without binding cases) should be sent to the 
Manager. ‘I'he London Office is at 14, Burleigh 
Street,W.C.2 (Telephone: Chancery 8766), where | 
the current issue is on sale. Orders for back 
numbers, indexes and bound volumes should be 
sent either to London or to Wycombe; letters | 
for the Editor to the London Office. 


Memorabilia. 


N the Revue des deur Rondes for March 1 

will be found No. 4 of a series of articles | 
on ‘Femmes d’Aujourd’hui’ which describes | 
la Pharmacienne. It would appear that | 
from 30 to 40 per cent. of the students at the | 
Ecole de Pharmacie are women. According 
to the writer the women students are a merry | 
company. Then, describing a monitrice, she 
puts down what strikes us as a new generalis- 
ation: ‘‘ Parait une jeune femme que sa 
blouse blanche ne distingue pas des autres, 
marquée cependant de ce subtil rayon de 
paix dans le regard que donne aux femmes | 
une plus tongue pratique de la _ science.’’ 
It seems after that very suitable that it| 
should presently be said: ‘‘ Il y a encore des 
mouiteurs & I’Ecole de pharmacie, mais il 
y a surtout des monitrices.’’ There follows 
a description of the scientific, and one might 
also say artistic, development which has 
brought the monitrice into being: a re-action, | 
fundamentally, to various and steady success. 
“Ce jeu de la réussite, cette domination sur 
la matiére, cette obéissance constante des 
corps au bon plaisir humain a quoi la femme 
semble plus sensible, comme si la chimie, | 
exacte et concrete, était le féminin de la 
physique, ont relégué au loin, comme vulgaire 
et indigne, l’officine sans poésie.’” So she 
remains in the laboratory, and the writer of | 
the article says that this conclusion to the 
course is recognized as frequent. Such girls) 
as these are derided by the men: admonished | 
by friends, and told of the competence, not | 
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| to say fortune, they might obtain by going on 


to the normal exercise of their calling. In 
vain. They do not care for being rich; they 
prefer a work they like, even if it is harder 
work and brings smaller pay. Perhaps it is 


/ not fanciful to see in this emergence of a new 


type of character. The person moved or sup- 
posed to be moved chiefly by money will per- 
haps some day be antiquated. 

hose who do go on to the manage- 
ment of a phamacie, however (having 
overcome the prudent fears which _ beset 
a woman, and most of all a French- 
woman, in the thought of starting a 
business), are found making of it both a solid 
and human and also something of a_ pic- 
turesque success—especially in villages where 
there is no resident doctor. Some darker 
touches are dashed into the picture—failures 
or dangers—but the main verdict on the 
pharmacienne is enthusiastically favour- 
able :— 

Elle réussit pecuniairement au dela de tout 
espoir. Sa sagesse, sa prudence, sa mesure ont 
été le Lloyd qui assura son audace. Son fret 


| aventureux était la sous l’égide d’un fameux 


consortium de vertus. Peut-etré faut-il voir en 
elle le précurseur d’une nouvelle génération de 
Frangaises qui nous réservent encore des 
surprises, non plus cette fois, par leurs possi- 
bilités intellectuelles, mais par leur esprit 


| d’initiative. 


VERY interesting paper in the March 

number of the Journal of the Ministry 
of Agriculture is that by Sir Daniel Hall, 
the Chief Scientific Adviser to the Ministry 
of Education for Agriculture. With regard 
to Great Britain he begins by pointing out 
that farming to a great extent is carried on 
by small, one-man businesses, employing 
from four to twenty labourers, and finding 
use for no subordinate head of these higher 


| than a bailiff. A boy, then, who wishes to 


farm in England—after having gone through 
some technical instruction at a college or 
Farm Institute—cannot look forward to find- 
ing a well-paid post. Suppose he has the 
requisite capital eventually to take a farm 
for himself, how will he best proceed after 
leaving college? Sir Daniel’s advice is that 
he should first put in a year or two’s work 
as a labourer, giving as one ground for this 


| that no experience will be more helpful to 
| him thereafter in dealing with his men and 


securing a reasonable day’s work from them. 
After a year or two on his first farm it is 
suggested that a young man should still not 
be in a hurry to take a farm of his own, but 
should proceed to put himself in the way of 
getting experience in management and 


), 
| 
28, 
on 
| 
d, 
d 
a 


marketing. Compared with England 
Dominions offer some adv antages. 
too, he must start as a labourer, 


There, 
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the | 


though with | 


the advantage that he loses not caste by this | 


as it is still imagined that he does at home ; 
his cash earnings will be—as they are not at 
home—-sufficient to enable him to save. The 
capital needed for starting is smaller; 
opportunities more various, notwithstanding 
it is said that in England land is cheaper— 
and the returns from it greater—than in the 
Dominions. Canadian or Australian farm- 
ing is a more primitive affair than English 
farming, and a boy who intends to go out had 
better not impair any native adaptiveness he 
has by learning first the routine of a British 
farm. Adaptiveness is the quality most 
valued overseas and the English boy has 
often a bad name for supposed ‘‘ unhandiness 
and hesitation in tackling what may be re- 
garded as any duffer’s job.’? What he needs 
to know before going out is how to handle and 
harness a horse, how to drive a wagon, 
plough, handle cattle, milk a cow, ride and 
look after a tractor. Sir Daniel concludes 
with saying that just now agriculture is not 
likely to lead to a rapid fortune anywhere, 
but ‘‘ it does yield a healthy and strenuous 
life, with enjoyments on the credit side for 
which the town dweller has to pay dearly.’ 


interest, 
by Dr. F. A 


JE have read with much 
entertainment too, a paper 
Hampton, in the January 


the | 


and | 


Journal of the | 


Royal Horticultural Society about the scents | 


of flowers. One of its topics 
bility of remembering and describing scents. 
The writer says that scents are difficult to | 
remember. But are they? Personally, 
writer of these words, to take the example he 


offers, can recall the scent of a clove carna- | 
That de- | 


tion quite as easily as its form. 


is the possi- | 


the | 


scription of scents is not easy every one will | 


agree. It can be done only by comparison ; 
and it is suggested that comparison may help 
memory. 

smells to which it is to be 


itself? Thusa lady proposed to Dr. Hampton 


that he should link up—as similar—the scent | 


But why should one remember the | 
compared | 
more readily than the scent of the flower | 


of the Primrose with scent of fresh bread and | 


butter—of the very best and freshest bread and 
butter. But—apart from some doubt whether 
the comparison is good—bestness and fresh- 
ness such as that are likely to be quite as 
rare as primroses and tne scent of them as 
difficult to recall. The rather fishy some- 


thing underlying the deliciousness of Haw- 
thorn scent was recognized by fish-porters in 
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France, who believed their fish would go bad 
if they put it down under a hawthorn in 


flower. Of the Elder Dr. Hampton says its 
scent at a distance suggests champagne; 
nearer, black-currant; nearer still and 
strong, cats, and then the hot smell of 


crowds; with all which on the whole most 
people will agree. The scent of Columbine 
he describes with highly refined discrimina- 
tion as a mixture of Madonna Lily with 
peaches and a dash of musk—all which, how- 
ever, degenerates, in some circumstances, 
into black-currant again. The scent of the 
Violet is to be traced, he thinks, in many and 
widely separated types of flowers: Mignon- 
ette, White Banksia Rose, Crab Apple, Iris 
reticulata, He mentions the disappearance 
from the world of some scents—that, for in- 
stance, of the old Musk Plant, which he 
says is now only a memory, for it began to 
fade away from all plants in cultivation 
about fiftv years ago. 


Two Hundred Years Ago. 


From the Flying-Post; or, Weekly Medley, 
Saturday, March 22, 1729. 
I believe our Readers of Tafte, will 


think the following little Piece of 
Poetry extremely beautiful. 


The CONTRAST 


On her Grace the Dutchefs of @———y, and 
her Grace of 


TELLA and Flavia every Hour 
Do various Hearts furprize; 
In Stella’s Soul les all her Power, 
And Flavia’s in her Eyes. 


More boundlefs Flavia’s Conquejts are 
And Stella’s more confin’d; 

All can discern a Face that’s fair, 
But Few a lovely Mind. 


Like Britain’s Monarch Stella reigns 
O’er cultivated Lands ; 

Like Eastern Tyrants, Flavia deigns 
To rule o’er barren Sands. 


Then boaft, fatr Flavia, boaft thy Face, 
Thy Beauty is thy only Store; [sic] 

Thy Charms will ev'ry Day decreafe, 
Each Day gives Stella more. 
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| 5. Date illegible: Confirmation of above 
| charter and sasine by William Schaw, pro- 
| 


Literary and Historical 
vost of the Collegiate church of Abernethy, 


Notes. |and David Gibson, canon of the Metropoli- 
|tan church of Glasgow, both judges and act- 
jing as commissioners. for Raymicuis (7?) 
Cardinal Priest of St. Angellus. Signed at 
THE WRITS OF AUCHMANNOCH | Melrose Monastery. Henry Gibson and 
AND OF FAIRFIELD. | Thos. Hamilton, notaries. 
4. 28 April, 1554: Sasine of the 40/- 
Avid years ago General Sir Frederick jing called Auchmannoch* in Kylesmuir, 
Campbell, K.C.B., asked his nephew to given by David Boswell of Auchinleck to 
allow me to examine "the title-deeds of his | \ Arthur Campbell, son of John C. in Logan.+ 
estate of Fairfield in Ayrshire; and when wit: Geo. Campbell of Cesnock, Richard 
the lawyer, in whose keeping they were, Campbell, Hugh Farquhar, &e. ‘John Nis- 
handed them over to me, he found that he | pet of Glasgow diocese is notary.t 
also held some early deeds concerning Auch- 5. Same date: Instrument, narrating 
mannoch, of which family Fairfield is a that said Arthur C. has paid said Boswell 
branch ; and he accordingly handed these to 300 merks in terms of a contract between 
me as well. Some of these latter were €X-  them—from which we may infer that the 
tremely difficult to’ decipher. Either they | transaction was a wadset and not an outright 
had, at some date, been found to be damp | cale. 
and had been dried close to a fire and forgot-| § At Melrose Monastery, 28 Aug., 1565: 
ten, or else the box containing them had) (42140, by Michael, Commendator of Mel- 
caught fire and been plunged bodily into | rose, of the 40/- land of Auchmannoch in 


re | 
water. The evidence of exposure to both fi favour of Arthur Campbell in Auchmannoch 
and water was obvious. 


ik fing of tiene very try-| |and his wife, Margaret Cuningham, and 
As 1€ ing aged | | their son, George C., the parents only to en- 
ing to the eyes and was, sro" | joy the liferent of half the land. Red- 


ick, at | 
on other reder | dendo : 21/2 yearly, plus 12 pence in aug- 
. 
ay younger | mentation of rental. 


eyes than mine in the person of Mr, MacLeod | . ; 
at H.M. Register House, after I had made | An 26 April, 1560: Sasine of a 10/- ae 
a preliminary examination myself. These in pra e- 
abstracts of the Auchmannoch writs are, | wart, Ayrshire, given by William Cunyng- 
therefore, the result of the work of Mr. ham of . (probably Caprintoun) to John 
MacLeod and myself, while the Fairfield | eee and his wife, Margaret Cunyngham, 
writs were done solely by me. rthur Campbell of Auchmannoch is a wit- 
ness. 


AucHMANNOcH WRITS. Rs 24 April, 1569: Sasine of a 5/- land of 
Auchmannoch in Kylesmuir (bailliary of 

1, At Melrose Monastery, 20 Feb.,| Kylestewart), given by William Cunyngham 
1554/5: Charter by James, Commendator of | of Caprintoun to Andrew Reid —— to 
Melrose, to John Campbell, the elder, son of | held (away from said William) of Melrose 
(or perhaps ‘‘ elder son of but I| Monastery. Wit.: John Chalmers of Cor- 
think not) deceased John C. in Logane, of | raycht, Hugh Campbell of Killoch, Adam 
the 22/6 land of Logane in the lordship of | Cuming in Spittalsyde, John Muir of Wark, 
Kylesmuir and sheriffdom of Ayr, for ser-| John Cunyngham, son of Adam C. in Potter- 
vices rendered by him at the bailliary and | hill, and Arthur Campbell in Auchmannoch. 
repairing of said monastery. No witnesses. 9. At Mauchline, 23 May, 1569: Charter 
— in the Exchequer Books, 15 March, of a 10/- land of Auchmannoch by said Cc “ap- 

6. 

2. 5 Jan. 1556/7: Sasine on same given 
by Robert Wilson in Lindsayshill, as baillie. 
Witnesses: Robert Mitchell of Braehead, 


Auc hm: annoch means Monk’s Field.” 

j As John is not styled deceased, I presume he 
is the man that got the charter of Logan— 
though it does not necessarily follow that they 


George Farthar (Farquhar?) in Cathern and | were not brothers. 

his brother, Hugh F., and Alexr. Mitchell + Although this bears an earlier date than 
and Richard Duncan, both in Logan. The| No. 1., I give it here, in order to make clear 
date of the charter is here given as 1555/6. | Arthur’s parentage. 
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rintoun to John Wassoun (sic)* and his wife, | 
Margaret Cunyngham, to be neld as in last. | 
A witness is the grantor’s son and apparent | 
heir, William. 

10. At Kinyeancleugh, 27 May, 1569: 
Reversiont by John Campbell (servant of | 
James Kennedy of Ardmillan) and his wife, | 
Margaret Kennedy, in favour of Andrew 
Reid in Auchmannoch and his heirs, in re- 
spect of the 5/- land of Auchmannoch, re- | 


deemable by said Andrew for 100 merks. 
Wit.: Hew Campbell of Killoch, Robt. | 
Campbell of Kinyeanecleugh, Robt. Camp- | 


bell of Barboych and Jas. Reid, notary. 


11. At Mauchline, 4 Nov., 1569: Dis- | 
charge by Caprintoun to John Waussoun of 
Auchmannoch in respect of 70 merks, paid by 
said John as a final instalment of 140 merks, 
the agreed price of the 10/- land of Auch- 
mannoch, conform to their contract, dated at 
Mauchline, 22 April last. Wit.: Killoch, | 
Wm. Allane in Mauchline, etc. 


12. At Auchmannoch, 23 April, 1572: | 
Antenuptial marriage contract between | 


James Brown in <Auchinbaith and Janet 
Waussoun, dau. of John Wilsoun (sic) in 
Auchmannoch and his wife, Margaret Cun- 
yngham, their eldest son, John Waussoun, | 
being a party. The elder John agrees to in- | 
feft the spouses in the 10/- land of Auchman- 
noch, while the bridegroom is to provide 400 | 
merks. But it is stipulated that, on the 
death of Geo. Waussoun, father of the elder | 
John, the spouses are to remove from the land | 
and enter to the said George’s mailling (hold- | 
ing). All the parties, being unable to write, | 

| 

| 


sign by John Lockhart, notary. A witness is | 
John Reid of Auchincloich. 
13. Same date: Instrument of resignation | 

in favour of the spouses. | 
14. At Auchellane, 10 April, 15.. : | 
Charter of above 10/- land by John Waussoun | 

. to James Brown and his wife, Janet Waus- 


* There is no doubt that this is the man 
that was called Willson in No. 7. (see later). 
But whether his name was Wilson, Watson or 
Wasson, it is hard to say; nor do T understand 
why No. 7 antedates this, seeing that it is 
obviously the sasine on this charter. 

+ When a man received a wadset of some 
land, he handed to the owner a “ reversion,” 


agrecing to restore the property on receiving a 
specified sum. As the lender actually entered 
into possession of the land while the wadset 
lasted, the transaction was not quite the same 
as a mortgage. During his tenure the lender 
sat as a heritor at the Kirk Sessions. 


| John and James, 


| drew, and to George’s mother, 
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soun, conform to a contract between said 
dated 23 April, 1570. 
Names of witnesses and much of the charter 


are faded. Probably the date is 1572. 
15. At Edinburgh, 20 Nov., 1581: 


Charter by Alexander, Commendator of Mel- 
rose,* to George Reid, son and apparent heir 


/of Andrew R. in Auchmannoch, in respect 
|of the 5/- land of Auchmannoch and Corse- 


hill, but reserving the liferent to said An- 
Janet, her 
rights over the property. (Hxchequer Books, 
15 March, 1653?). | 

16. Same place, 19 Dec., 1582: Charter 
of the 11/8 land of Micklewood (called 


Barquhilling), in  Kylesmuir, by James, 


| Commendator of Melrose, to his beloved John 


Campbell in Logan. 
and the usual services. 


Reddendo: 16/24 yearly 
(Exch. Books, 28 


| March, 1656). 


17. 24 Jan., 1582/3: Sasine on No. 15, 
given by William Lauchland in Clewis, as 
baillie, witnesses being Hew Craufurd, mer- 
chant in Mauchline, and Thos. Boind in 
Weltoun. 

18. 24 March, 1582/5: Sasine of a 3/6 
land of the 11/8 land of Barquhilling to 
Alexander Campbell in Brounsydehill, on a 
charter (dated at Cumnock, 11 Nov., 1582) 
by John Campbell in Logan. Wit. to sasine: 


| John Weddell in Sayk, John Ferguson in 


Micklewood, etc. William Reid in Barqu- 
hilling gave sasine as baillie. 

19. ... 1585: Sasine given personally 
by John Shaw of Halie to his daughter, 
Bessie S., in respect of the 6/8 land of Drum- 
mour in the earldom of Carrick, Ayrshire, 
which land is occupied by John M’Gown (it 


'is also said to be occupied by Robt. Hamil- 


ton). 

20. At Barquhilling, 3 June, 1590: 
Charter by John Campbell of Logan to 
George Campbell, apparent of Auchman- 
noch, of the 11/8 land of Micklewood (called 
Barquhilling), for which George has paid a 
certain sum of money. ‘The land is to be 
held of James, Commendator of Melrose, 
and, after his death, of the Crown, the feu- 
duty being 17/2}. A witness is John Camp- 
bell in Auchmannoch. The grantor cannot 
write. 


* A mistake. The charter was by James and 
Alexr., respective commendators of Melrose and 
Culross; but only Alexander signed. Culross 
Abbey seems to have held some rights of 
superiority over Auchmannoch and Logan, as 
well as Barquhilling. 
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al. . 1590: Sasine on above given per- 
sonally by said John to George. A witness 
is Geo. ( ‘ampbell i in Barboich. 

22. 14 Feb., 1591/2: Sasine of the 40/- 
land of Auchmannoch (occupied by deceased 
Arthur Campbell) to George Campbell of 
Auchmannoch, on a _ precept of Chancery, 
dated 31 May last. John Campbell in 
Mauchline is a witness. See next as to date 
of charter. 

23. 31 March, 1591: Great Seal Charter 
on which above precept proceeded. 

H. 
Cyprus. 


(To be continued), 


Kyrenia, 


ANTHONY TODD, SECRETARY OF 
THE G.P.O.” 
a years ago (at 12 S. iv. 11) I was seek- 
ing the assistance of ‘ N. and (@).’ to en- 
able me to trace the parentage of Anthony 
Todd (1717-1798), Secretary of the G.P.O. 
Recent investigations made by the College of 
Arms have solved the riddle of his birth. 
Perhaps the following facts relating to both 
him and his family connections may be of 
interest to some of your readers. 

He came of small veoman stock settled in 
or around the Weardale villages of Stanhope, 
Frosterley and Wolsingham. He was the 
2nd son of Thomas Todd, of Bridge End 
House, Stanhope, and is mentioned in his 
father’s will (dated Aug. 20, 1750, proved 
Oct. 14, 1766); his mother’s name is given as 
Eleanor, she is described as the ‘‘ dear 
wife’? of Thomas Todd, 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


but I cannot give | 


her surname as it has been impossible so far | 


to discover where his parents’ marriage took 
place. He was the grandson of Anthony 
Todd (will proved 1716), of Parsons Byers, 
Stanhope, by his wife Bridget Chapman, of 
Wolsingham, who were married at Stanhope, 
May 10, 1677. 

Anthony Todd entered the Post Office ac- 
cording to the account given of himself before 
the Statutory Commission (1788) in 1738. 
Possibly, as a correspondent suggests, he may 
have secured a post there through the interest 
of the Craggs family or some of their friends. 
James Craggs, Postmaster-General (1700- 


1721) belonged to the neighbourhood being 


himself a Wolsingham man, and he or his | 
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Todd became Secretary to the Post Office 
in 1762 retaining that position till 1765. In 
1768 he was again appointed Secretary and 
continued in office till his death in 1798, 
though during the last few years he had 
associated with him as joint-Secretary, Sir 
Francis Freeling. 

According to his pedigree deposited at the 
Heralds’ College, he married Anne, d. of 
Christopher Robinson, of the Middle Temple, 
Resident of the G.P.O., who was uncle to 
John Robinson, M.P. for Harwich, and Sec- 
retary to the Treasury, 1770-1782. (See 
the ‘ D.N.B.’). 

His daughter by this marriage, Eleanor, is 
stated in the pedigree to have married James, 
Viscount Maitland, later 8th Earl of Lau- 
derdale. As both the pedigree and the Wal- 
thamstow Register of Births concur as to the 
name of Eleanor Todd’s mother, Burke’s 
statement in his account of the Smith-Gordon 


Baronetcy that she was ‘‘the daughter of 
Anthony Todd by his wife Eleanor Sm?th,”’ 


is an obvious blunder; it is difficult to see 
how such a mis-statement of facts could have 
originated. 

Lady Lauderdale died at Thirlestane 
Castle in 1856 at the great age of 94; some 
account of both her family and_ herself 
appears in ‘The Memoirs of a Highland 
Lady.’ 

Her husband, James, 8th Earl of Lauder- 
dale, was for the greater part of his life dis- 
tinguished by his ultra-liberal views. He 
was in Paris in 1792 during the September 
massacres, and rejoiced in the sobriquet of 
‘* Citizen Maitland,’? The Annual Register 
for 1838 (the year of his death) states that 

His appearance in the House of Lords in 
the rough costume of Jacobinism made quite 
a sensation. On the fall of the Tory Govern- 
ment in 1806, he was made a peer of the 
United Kingdom, a Privy Councillor and a 
Joint Commissioner to France to conclude 
Peace, he was also made Keeper of the Great 
Seal of Scotland. His opinions _however 
appear to have undergone a great change in 
later years, so that he became a_ strenuous 
opponent of the Reform Bill and from thence- 
forth was looked on as the mainspring and 
mover of the High 'ory Party in Scotland. 


Anthony Todd’s eldest sister Elizabeth, 


married John Maddison of Hole House in 
the Valley of the Derwent, a _ property 


| acquired by that family in 1595. 


family held property there which later came | 


into the possession of Todd’s relatives. 


104, 164, 326. 


* See also 12 S. iv re 


Of his two nephews by this marriage, John, 
the elder, went to the Hague as private secre- 
tary to Sir Joseph Yorke, and then, after 
going to St. Petersburgh, entered the Post 
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Office where he continued till his death in 
1800; he acquired some repute as a numis- 
matologist and collector of curiosities. 

The younger, George, had been under-secre- 
tary for the Foreign Department, and accom- 
panied the Duke of Manchester as Secretary 
of Legation to Paris in 1783, during the 
Peace negotiations. The Duke being unwell, 
George Maddison took his place at a banquet 
in August, 1783, and left the table ill, dying 
shortly after. His death was attributed to 
poison said to have been intended for the) 
Duke, but there seems to have been no suffi- 
cient proof of this. Surtees however, in his 
‘ History of Durham,’ says ‘“‘It is by no 
means wonderful that such a report should 
have found credit with the peasants of Der- 
wentdale, who lamented the early loss of an 
amiable and accomplished young man, whose 
character did credit to the situation to which 
his talents had raised him.’’ He also quotes 
a local ballad :— 

Far off. on the Banks of the Seine 
Thy darling, thy Maddison lies. 

Anthony Todd left no male descendants 
and devised practically the whole of his large 
fortune to his only child, Lady Lauderdale, 
and her family. 

He appointed his son-in-law, the Earl of 
Lauderdale, his nephew John Maddison, 
Michael Colling and his relative Anthony 
Parkin as executors of his will. 

By his daughter’s marriage he was of 
course a great-great-grandfather of the pre-| 
sent Earl of Balfour. 

Cyrit M. B. Watton. 


15 Christ Church Road, Folkestone. 
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| H. H. Methuen 
| Exeter College, Oxford, on 16 Feb., 1837, and 
| became B.A. in 1840. 
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ter Mary, there could be no certainty. [ 
have now discovered, from two entries in the 
Registry of Deeds, Book 137, p. 555, and 
Book 141, p. 287, that Robert Lambert Tate 
was son and heir of Robert Lambert, and is 
not mentioned in his father’s will because a 
settlement had been made on him by his 
father on 4 May, 1750. His marriage settle. 
ments with Anne, daughter of the Rev. John 
Corry, of Rockeorry, Co. Monaghan, were 
dated 26 and 27 June, 1750. The sister 
Mary was evidently the Mary Lambert who 
married first, at St. Mary’s, Dublin, 3 Jan., 
1752; John Stothard, of Dromore, Co. Down, 
Lieut. in Lord Panmure’s Regt. (25th Foot), 
son of Coslett Stothard, of Dromore. He died 
in the same year, and she married second, 
settlements dated 28 June, 1753, John Pey- 
ton, of Ochill, Co. Roscommon, one of the 
trustees to the settlement being Robert Lam- 
bert Tate, of Dunlady. 
H. B. Swanzy. 


HEXBY HOARE METHUEN, AUTHOR 

OF ‘LIFE IN THE WILDERNESS.’ 
—EKarly books on South Africa and its fauna 
must always retain their value, and perhaps 
a note on the author of one of them may be 
acceptable. Henry Hoare Methuen, born 
about 1818, was the second son of the Rey. 
Thomas Anthony Methuen, rector of All 
Cannings, Wilts (younger brother of Paul, 
first Baron Methuen of Corsham), and of 
Eliza Maria, daughter of the Rev. Henry 
Plumptre. Having lost his mother in 1839, 
was matriculated from 


After making a voy- 


| age to South Africa and back for his health, 
| he published in 1843 ‘ Poems by Henry H. 


AMILY OF BISHOP LAMBERT: | 

ROBERT LAMBERT TATE (See 68. x. 
436; 12 S. x. 182).—At the first reference a | 
correspondent asked for information as to| 
the family of Ralph Lambert, Bishop of 
Meath, and was particularly anxious to know | 
who Robert Lambert Tate was. This person | 
lived at Dunlady, Co. Down, and was father | 
of Anne, wife of Richard, 2nd _ FEarl | 
Annesley. Having investigated this family, | 
I published the result in ‘ N. and Q.’ at the | 
second reference, but I was unable to place | 
Robert Lambert Tate. It seemed likely that | 


he was the son of the Bishop’s brother, 

Robert Lambert, of Dunlady, who married at | 
Downpatrick 25 Nov., 1715, Jane Tate, but | 
as Robert only mentions in his will a daugh- ! 


Methuen, Esq., B.A.’—one of Pickering’s 
charming books with the Aldine title-page. 


| These poems—which have no very striking 


character—are inspired partly by his South 
African voyage, partly by Scotland, where he 
had toured in 1837, partly by Wiltshire, 
partly by East Kent. Here he seems to have 
had a second home at Fredville, in the parish 
of Nonington, the seat of John Pemberton 
Plumptre, Esq., b. 1791, who had married in 
1818 his cousin Catharine Matilda Methuen, 
the poet’s paternal aunt. The famous 
‘* Fredville oak’’ is more than once referred 
to. 

Methuen now went again to South Africa, 
and with sporting companions penetrated 
the interior as far as the junction of the 
Marikwa and Limpopo rivers, making vari- 
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| 


ous beautiful drawings of the antelopes, etc., 
which fell to his gun. After his return his 
travels were published in London in 1846, 
with the title ‘ Life in the Wilderness, or | 
Wanderings in South Africa’ (R. Bentley). | 
His health was now apparently re-estab- 
lished. He was ordained deacon in 1848 and | 
priest in 1849 by the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury and heid the curacies of Bridge, near | 


Canterbury, 1849-50; Northbourne, near 
Deal, 1851-52 ; Stamford Dingley, near Read- | 
ing, 1855; Etchilhampton, 1856-67; and 


Hurstpierpoint, 1868-70. He had taken his | 
M.A. degree in 1869, the year of his father’s 
death. Retiring to Bath, he died, at Clif-. 
ton, on 6 Oct., 1883, aged 65. | 
G. C. Moore Suira. 


Sheffield. 
ONATHAN DRYDEN.—In tthe ‘ Epi- 
thalamia Cantabrigiensia,’ Cambridge, 


1662, a volume of poems in Latin, Greek, 
Spanish and Italian, in honour of the mar- 
riage of Charles II and Catharine of 
Braganza, is one beginning :— 


Quis mihi jam causas memorat cur pigra| 
Boctie, 

Plaustra vehunt cathredam [sic], Cassiopea, 

tuam? 

The poem (sign. H,) is signed: ‘‘ Jon. Dry- 
den, Art. Bac. Trin. Coll. Soc.’? Who was | 
he? 

In this volume Joannes is abbreviated 
Joan., Joann, or Jo., but not Jon. (=Jona- 
than). Dryden, the poet, cannot be the 
author of the above poem, for he never was 
elected a fellow of his college. During the 
seventeenth century, however, there were 
three Jonathan Drydens at Cambridge; 
Jonathan, the father (Emmanuel); Jona- 
than, the son (Trinity); and Jonathan, the 
grandson (Jesus). Cp. ‘Alumni Canta- 
brigienses,” Cambridge, 1922, part I, vol. i. 

By 1662 the son Jonathan Dryden, who was 
born in Herefordshire, was Art. Bac. (1659- 
60) and Trin. Coll. Soc. (1661). He was, 
therefore, the author of the above poem. 

Jonathan Dryden (M.A. 1663) died in 
1702 as Prebendary of York (1682) and was 
buried in York Minster. His son died in 
1740, cp. ‘ Alumni Cantabrigienses.’ 

H. Gorpon Warp. 

Long Eaton. 


RIGHTLINGSEA: - LEGEND OF AN 


ATHEIST’S TOMB.—Perhaps the en- 
closed cutting may be of 
correspondents :— 


A strange 


interest to your 


legend surrounds [a]. . tomh 
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. which stands in the cemetery of the 
parish church of Brightlingsea, and has 
excited the interest of thousands of people 
during the past century. The tomb is 
composed of thick stone, out of the side 
of which is growing a tall elm tree, which 


| has forced over the whole of the tomb, so that 


it presents a somewhat unsightly appearance. 
The tomb is that of a certain John Selletto, and 
the actual inscription, now greatly obliterated, 
was as follows:—‘* Here lyeth the body of Mr. 
John Selletto, late of Harwich; O.B., 6 July, 
1771, E.T. 56.” 

The legend connected with the tomk is that 
some 160 years ago a certain influential and re- 
spected gentleman came to reside in Brightling- 
sea from Harwich, and that he had beliefs of a 
very atheistic nature. Atheists were very few 
and far between in those days, but this gentie- 
man was an exception in this as well as many 


| other matters, and in spite of advice and much 


persuasion by his friends, he persisted in his 
non-religious attitude He carried his con- 
victions to the grave, and on his death-bed made 
the following amazing statement:—‘ lf there is 
such a being as God, when I am buried a tree 
will grow up and break open the stone of my 
grave.” 

Owing to its unkempt and degenerating ap- 
pearance, protests have been made from time 
to time for the abolishment of the tomb, but 
sentiment has overruled sensitiveness, and this 
centre of controversy still remains with the elm 
tree flourishing in its strange surroundings. 

Many visitors of this old-world town of 
Brightlingsea inspect with much wonderment 
this old relic, although in ignorance of the 
legend connected with it. 


CiirrorD C. 
RACE BEFORE MEAT RHYMES.— 


Quite an interesting collection of curious 
‘ grace before meat ’’ rhymes might be made 
from various part of the country. One of 
the most surprising I ever heard came from 
quaint old fox-hunting Dick Robinson, who 
under protest was made to ‘“‘say grace”’ 
years ago at Ormesby Show. He returned 
thanks thus :— 
O Lord, we thank Thee for 
throats we have thrussen 
If we’d eaten any more we should all have 
been brussen. 


what down our 


I have recently received from a North 
Yorkshire correspondent, the following 


rhyme :— 

Oh, Thou who fed the multitude with little 
loaves and fishes, 

Accept our thanks sincere for all these half- 
filled dishes; 

And when we ask for more from Thee, we 
hope it will be granted, 

But please send twice as much 
Thou knows it will be wanted. 
I am indebted to Canon Fisher for yet 


next time, 
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‘ 


another curious ‘‘ grace.’’ It was common 
in East Yorkshire and runs :— 
We thank Thee, Lord for what we’ve getten, 
If there’d been mair, then there’d have been 
mair etten. 


Canon Fisher adds ‘‘ I think there was a | 


couplet before that given, but I cannot recall 
it, though I fancy the first line was ‘ Tweea 
greeat beeans (bones), an’ not a deal o’ meat.’ 
Perhaps some other correspondent may re- 
member the whole of the ‘‘ grace.’’ 


J. Farrrax-BLakEBOROUGH. 
Grove House, 
Norton-on-Tees. 


ERALDRY IN CHURCHES.—It is a 
pity so little care has been taken in ex- 
amining heraldic shields in churches. They 
are as certain as a means of identification as 
any inscription. This is clearly proved in 
Oxfordshire. I was asked by the Rev. F. N. 
Davis to identify the shields in Wood and 
Rawlinson’s MS. Unfortunately, the MS. 
will now not be printed as it was considered 
too long, but a few extracts of import- 
ance from it may interest your readers. 

The first account of shields in Oxfordshire 
churches is to be found in Sir Richard Lee’s 
Visitation in 1574, but neither Lee nor 
Anthony & Wood realised that these armorial 
windows recorded former chantry chapels, 
and that these shields give in some instances 
unrecorded early marriages. Why armorial 
glass windows seem to have gone out of 
fashion I do not know, but they certainly are 
usually pre-Elizabethan, or rather pre- 
Tudor. Very little seems to be known of or 
written on early chantries. In Culham 
Church, a parish half in Berks and balf in 
Oxfordshire, is a wonderful series of shields 
of the Cary, or Carey, Lord Hunsdon, which 
is printed in Vol. iii. of the Oxfordshire Re- 
cord Society; but the shields are not identi- 
fied, and on these I am now working. They 
give a very long descent and intermarriages, 
and go back before Burke in his ‘ Extinct 
Peerage,’ begins the family. Eleven mar- 
riages with Cary are shown. 

In Crowmarsh Church, a tomb described by 
Rawlinson as mutilated, I have identified as 
Hyldesley, finding the name of his wife from 
other sources. 

At Combe, Co. Oxon, there was a tomb cf a 
man and his wife, and the inscription un- 
readable; but the arms described show it to 
have been Michael De la Pole, Earl of Suffolk, 
who married the dau. of Sir John Wingfieid ; 


but, curiously, the De la Pole arms—usually | 


a chevron between three leopards’ head—are 
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| 
| there described as, Azure a bend with three 


| leopards’ faces. 

In nearly every case, the heraldry is re- 
liable for marriages, and one wonders how 
| in these out of the way country churches, so 
much care was taken; but when it is realised 
they were chantries dedicated to prayer for 
' the souls of dead ancestors we perceive their 
great value. 

Perhaps some reader will tell me what 
books have been written on chantries, and 
what is considered the leading authority on 
these and also on old ecclesiastical armorial 


glass windows. 
E. E. Cope. 
Finchampstead Place, Berks. 


IN A BAPTIST GRAVE- 

4 YARD.—I came across the following 
epitaph on a raised-up tombstone in the 
Gildersome Baptist Chapel graveyard. It 
it a puzzling specimen. 

In memory of Caleb Swift, the son of Samuel 
and Mary Swift, who departed this life on the 
3ist day of July, 1830, in the 70th year of his 
age. 

This name not being so common here, 
Perhaps you may wonder thus from where 
The person he was brought, 
But if so curious you should be 
By reading forwards you may see 
The names of those that used to be 
His brothers when on earth. 


Namely: Elias, Moses, James and _ Joseph 
Webster. 

BRADFORDIAN. 

|(YHANGING LONDON: NEW _ BOND 


STREET.—‘‘ The most exclusive shop- 
ping street in the world ”’ is to be modernised. 
No. 1 to 5 will be demolished, and a £150,000 
building of shops and_ show-roomis, — six 
storeys high, will replace them. The ground- 
rent of the rew building will exceed £10,000 
per annum. 

J. ARDAGH. 

CRIMEAN VETERAN IN AMERICA. 

—Readers of ‘N. and Q.’ may like to 
note the death at the age of 99 of Dr. Ed- 
ward Pye Turner Osbaldeston, who on Feb. 
18 shot himself at Asbury Park, N.J. He 
was present at Inkermann, Sebastopol, and 
Alma, and invalided home after Alma with 
a fractured skull. But his subsequent ex- 
ploits in Australia and his activities im 
America put his Crimean adventures in the 
shade. An account of them will be found in 

the Boston (Mass.) Evening Transcript of 
Feb. 18, 1929. 
G. “A: 


Boston. 
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Readers’ Queries. 


MONTAUBAN, — TI should | 


be grateful if any of your readers could 
give me information as to the existence in 
England of documents, maps or engravings 
relating to the Chateau de Puycornet, near 
Montauban (Tarn-et-Garonne), which during 
the wars of the fourteenth and fifteenth cen- 
turies belonged to the Seigneurs de ('aussade 


(Raymond and Jehan de ('aussade), and the | 


history of which is being written by 
the present owner. 


F. W. G. Hamitton. 


B. SHAW: HOMERIC QUOTATION. 

—In Act I. of ‘Major Barbara,’ when 
Undershaft is said to be coming to the 
house, ‘‘ you must admit,’’ says Lomax, 
“that this is a bit thick.’’ Lady Britomart 
asks Cusins to ‘‘ translate the remark into 
reputable Knglish.’? Cusins replies 
Lomax has rather happily expressed what 
we all feel. Homer speaking of Autolycus 
uses the same phrase. Sdpov 
means a bit thick.”’ 

The joke, such as it is, is between ‘‘ thick ”’ 
in the slang sense and a “ thick’’ house, 
the Greek adjective meaning a_ well-built 
house with thick walls. This is rather ob- 
secure to a Greekless reader in the form Mr. 
Shaw has given it, that Autolycus ‘‘ came 
[Greek infinitive] to a thick house.’”’ As 
Undershaft has not yet come, the Greek looks 
like a quotation and is hardly worthy of a 
Greek Professor. The passage referred to 
seems to be Iliad x. 267, a helmet which once 
from Amyntor ‘‘ Autolyeus stole, having 
bored through the thick (walled) house.’ 

There is no €\@eity in all this, and_per- 
haps Mr. Shaw had a half memory of &£¢Xero, 
“took from,’’ ‘‘ stole from,’’ or of Odyssey 
xix. 394, an account of the scar Odysseus 
got, when he had came to see Autolycus, 
per Or is there some pass- 
age of Homer nearer Mr. Shaw’s text which 
I have missed ? 


VOLTAIRE QUERY.—I should be obliged 


that | 


to any of your readers who would let me. 
see, or tell me where I could see, a copy of Vol- | 


taire’s ‘ Henriade,’ London, 1728, contain- 
ing the list of subscribers. The two copies 
in the British Museum do not contain these 
ten pages. 

T. Isaacs. 


| sary, in English and other 


TOCABULARIES.—In the course of an 

inquiry into the number of words neces- 
languages, to 
communicate various kinds of ideas and in- 
formation I have arrived (after many years 
of manipulation) at a Basic English consist- 
ing of 850 words. Into this it has proved 
possible to translate the usual communica- 
tions of scientists, business men, and diplo- 
matists with no greater sacrifice of style than 
that to which we are accustomed from many 
foreigners who have laboriously mastered a 
vocabulary of 10,000 words. 

I am anxious, before I develope the system 
in its various practical ramifications (as a 


Universal Auxiliary language), to avail 
myself of previous work on vocabularies 
which I may have overlooked. Any _ refer- 


ences to word-counts, whether of scientific in- 
terest or merely curious, will therefore be 
welcome. Vilhjalmur Stefansson, for ex- 
ample, has told me that the average Eskimo 
has a vocabulary of 12,000 words; and I be- 
lieve someone has found that President Wil- 
son’s State Papers contain about 4,000. I 
have not been able to trace the latter refer- 
ence, but the literature bearing on the com- 
parative vocabularies of the English rustic, 
Shakespeare, the various dictionaries, the 
various Greek and Latin authors, ete., is 
likely to contain much that only your readers 
can supply. I hope in due course to publish 
as complete a bibliography of the subject as 
can be compiled before the end of the present 
year. 
C. K. Open. 
Magdalene College, Cambridge. 


JOHN TRUS.—I am editing a Middle Eng- 
Y lish manuscript ‘Advice to Recluses ’ 
upon the fly-leaf of which appears :— 

“Thys ys a good bok ffor holy men or 
wemen the whyche bok bylongeth to the almes 
howse off Wylliam Brown in stawnford in the 
dyocesse off lynecoln By the gyft off Sir John 
trus chapleyn to the seyd wylliam Brown 
sumtyme and prest in the seyd beyd howse. 

Orate queso legentes pro anima dicti domini 
Jchanis.” 

If any of your readers could offer informa- 
tion which might lead to the identification 
of John Trus I should be extremely grateful. 

Litian E. Jones. 


STANDARDS AND COLOURS OF THE 
INDIAN ARM Y.—Information is asked 
for regarding references to, and the present 
whereabouts of, old standards and colours of 
the Bengal, Bombay and Madras Armies. 
H. Buttock 
(Captain). 
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OHN FORTESCUE ALAND.—Son of 

John Fortescue Aland, 
Gray’s Inn Lane, he entered St. 
School, aged 14, Feb. 2, 1754. 


faul’s 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


apothecary of | 


(R. B. Gar- | 


diner, ‘ Register of St. Paul’s School,’ 1884, | 
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University or for Trade was to be taught in 
French. 1 should be greatly interested to 


learn whether this Gentleman’s scheme ever | 


came to anything, and also to be informed 
whether any ‘‘ academies ’’ on that plan—in 


which instruction was all imparted in a 
| foreign language—ever were conducted in 
| England with any success. 

H. 


p. 103). 
Is anything known of his subsequent 
career ? 
F. J. McDonnett. 
ILADON, OXFORDSHIRE. — Can any | 


reader throw any light on this place, or 
tell me of any book in which I can look the 
past history of the place up? I am particu- 
larly desirous of finding out if any family 
of the same name is to be identified with it. 
F. McK. 
JILLIAMSON.—Francis Williamson, son 
of Barnabas Williamson of Bothomsall, 
Notts, was admitted to the Inner Temple in 
1651 and his first cousin of the same name, 
son and heir of Sir Francis 
Isleworth, was admitted in 1642/3. 
were the mothers of these two cousins ? 
Which of them became Steward 
Manor of Tilehurst, Berks, and 
1667 /8? 
Whom did the Steward of Tilehurst marry ? 
J. B. Wuirmore. 


CARICATURE.—A caricature 


died in 


\ILLRAY : 


by this artist has for title ‘ Golgotha, i.e. | 


the place of skulls,’ It is dated Dec. 1, 1809, 
and has at the foot of the plate: ‘‘ the in- 


troduction of the Pope to the Convocation | 


of Oxford. 
Can any reader explain the occasion for this 
rather savage lampoon ? 
HOMAS ROWLANDSON: CARICA- 
TURE.—‘ The Ugly Club,’ dated 1807, 
differs in some details from the one entitled 
‘The punch bowl,’ reproduced in Randal 
Davies’ ‘ Caricature of to-day.” Which is the 
original or older print? 
HE ACADEMY FOR TEACHING IN 
FRENCH, 1729.—I had rather hoped 
that Mr. AmpBrose Heat or Mr. 
would notice a quotation from the Flying- 
Post or the Weekly Medley, which appeared 
s.v. ‘Two Hundred Years Ago’ at ante p. 74. 
It was an announcement that a Gentleman 
‘“well skill’d in the Classicks, the Italian 
Tongue, and a perfect Master of the French ”’ 
and possessing many other accomplishments 
was intending to set up an Academy—some- 
where about Covent Garden—where every- 
thing which could fit Youth whether for the 


| with 


Williamson of | Sithence . . 


Who | 


ERBS PLACED IN COFFINS XVII 

CENT.—lIn a somewhat scarce work, en- 
titled ‘The Monuments, Inscriptions and 
Epitaphs in the Cathedral Church of St. 
Paul, London,’ by H. H. (Henry Hoiland), 
London, 1638, a description is given of a 
Papal Pardon found in a grave as follows :— 
: . a coftin having within it the corps of 
one Sr Gerard Braybroke, a famous Knight, 
who lived in the reignes of Edward III. and 
Richard II. and buried 250 years 
. and besides there were found 
certain herbs with the said Pardon, which 
retained their perfect sent or odour, as is 


|} credibly reported by same that saw and smelt 


of the | 


them: which is both strange and memorable. 

Would readers of ‘N. and Q.’ furnish me 
other instances of herbs placed in 
coffins and the names of such herbs ? 


JEW GREEK TYPE.—What is the history 
of the Greek type alphabet adopted a 
year or two ago by The Times newspaper? 
It is a striking form and bears some resem- 
blance to that employed in Westcott 
and Hart’s ‘ New Testament in Greek’ (Mac- 
millan, 1904 edn.). 
G. 
(JOOSE MILK.—In an American “ Wild 
West ’’ Magazine I came across the fol- 
lowing dialogue :— 

‘Nigh ten years they have been thumbing 
their noses at us, an’ here you two shoot them 
all in ten minutes.” 

“ Goose milk, Sheriff, not so quick as that.” 


If this is a United States slang phrase, 
what is its meaning? 
R. Hepcer Wa tact. 


R. THOMAS GALE: MSS. (1635 ?-1702). 
—In the ‘ D.N.B.’ is the statement that 
Gale’s manuscripts were described in ‘ Cata- 
logus Librorum manuscriptorum Anglie et 
Hiberniz,’ fol., Oxford, 1697 (iii. 185), and 
were bequeathed by his son to Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 
Is there in print a fuller account of those 
manuscripts or of any of them ? 
L. K. J. 
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OWER OF LONDON PASS-WORD.—At 
what date was this first 
the Lord Mayor? It is ironic that the 


NOTES AND. QUERIES. 


given 


head of the City now has access at all times | 


to a building erected, amongst other uses, to 
overawe the citizens. 
J. ARDAGH. 


PEDIGREE AND MARRIAGES. — 


anyone help me elucidate the followin 
pedigrees ?—Carey Lord Hunsdon ; Humphrey 
Lovell; Aylesbury; Wickham; Broughton ; 
Harmon. 
E. E. Cope. 


Finchampstead Place, Berks. 


iCHAEL DE LA POLE, DUKE OF 
SUFFOLK.—Is it known where he was 
buried ? 
KE. E. Cope. 
HORSE PAINTED BY PITMAN: NAME 
WANTED.—Could anyone tell me tne 
name of a horse of which there is a painting 
by Pitman, having on the back the inscrip- 
tio: ‘‘ Belonging to Capt. E. G. Wyne; 
painted by J. Pitman.’? The date of the 
picture is Dec. 12, 1888. 
W. 


UNDERDALE. — Is Dunderdale a Lin- 
colnshire or Yorkshire family? I find 
the name Roger Dunderdale on a Lincolnshire 


M. 


‘deal to recommend it, but I 
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PARISH REGISTERS AND ACCURACY. 
(clv. 386, 425; clvi. 12, 31, 50, 124, 158). 


“HE suggestion referred to under this head- 
ing at the last reference that parish 
registers should be brought together at central 
local repositories has undoubtedly a great 
would respect- 


fully submit that it would be unsafe to put 


| registers might be destroyed at once, 


will, 1557. The only other reference I have | 
/away with use, however tenderly they may 


to this surname is ‘‘ Thomas Dunderdale ”’ 


mentioned on p. 87, Canon Hulbert’s ‘ Annals | 
of the Church in Almondbury, Yorks.’ TI) 
should appreciate information of this family | 


in the sixteenth century. 
D. Matrsy VERRILL. 
The Boulevard, North Vancouver, 
British Columbia, Canada. 


HE REV. ROBERT OVINGTON, Rector 

of Kyre Wyard, Co. Worcester, 1617- 
1636, was of Trinity Coll., Camb., B.A., 
1596/7; M.A., 1600. Burke gives two arm- 
orial coats to Ovington. Would Robert Ov- 
ington be entitled to one of these ? 

Srpney E. Dopperipce. 

G. 


LEWIS, ILLUSTRATOR.—Under 
in 1870, Lewis illustrated Charles Kingsley’s 
‘Hereward the Wake,’ oblong folio. I should 
be glad to know the date and place of Lewis’s 
birth and death, and to hear of other produc- 
tions of his. 
ANEURIN WILLIAMS. 
Menai View, North Road, Carnarvon. 


it into execution until the registers have been 
copied. 

It is, of course, only too true that at the 
present time these registers all over the coun- 
try are wasting away through neglect and ill- 
usage and are individually liable to destruc- 
tion by fire. There is equally no doubt but 
that neglect and ill-usage would be prevented 
by the operation of the scheme suggested and 
that the risk of destruction by fire would be 
reduced almost to a minimum. At the same 
time two facts must be borne in mind. In 
the first place if by any chance fire did break 
out in one of the repositories hundreds of 
and 
their contents be irretrievably lost, while, in 
the second place, some of the registers are in 
such a dilapidated condition that no amount 
of care will prevent them from crumbling 


be preserved and handled. 

It would seem, therefore, that some great 
effort should be made to have all parish regis- 
ters transcribed by experts and that when, 
not until, this has been done the originals 


| should be transferred to the local repositories 
-and each parish should receive a copy of the 


transcript of its particular registers. 
Surely it ought to be possible by means of 


| an active propaganda campaign by all parish 


the auspices of the London Art Union | 


the 


record and other kindred societies to raise 
sufficient enthusiasm and funds to enable 
this very necessary work to be carried out. 


C. A. Hreerns. 


E LANCASTER OF KENDAL: DE 
BUSTI (BUSLI) (clv. 463; elvi. 159).— 
The answer to Mrs. D. Mattsy VERRILI’s 
question, ‘‘ Were the Maltby’s connected 
with the family of Roger de Busli?,’’ who 
founded Blyth Monastery in 1088 is, I think, 
affirmative. They descend from 


Arnolbus, or Ernaldus, de Basti, de Malteby, 
Roger’s younger brother, who had a son Jor- 


i. 
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dan de Busti de Malteby. Some members of 
this branch assumed the name of Maltby, as 
did the family of Bingham. 

At the time of the Conquest, the families 
who used the Norman de in the territorial 
sense were usually directly or indirectly, 
legitimately or illegitimately, connected with 
the Ducal House of Normandy. 

In 1086 Roger de Busli held a great num- 
ber of lordships in barony, the head of which 
were Tickhill and Bingham. Ernaldus was 
Mesne Lord under his brother of 75 knight’s 
fees in Yorkshire and Nottinghamshire of the 
Honour of Tickhill. These lay in Maltby, 
Sandy, Kimberworth, Scausby, Faldham, 
and Bridsworth—all in Yorkshire. The 
name of Busli is spelled in more than a 
score of different ways, including Bushel, 
and Bushley—see ‘ The History of the House 
of Arundel,’ Yeatman. It was taken from 
Buesli or Builly, near Neuchatel, Normandy 
(often supposed to be of Saxon origin)— 
Norman People.’ 

Yeatman suggests that at this period Roger 
Albini, sometimes called Rainfred, and 
Roger D’Ivri, as well as Roger de Busli, are 
one and the same person, who is said to have 
married Muriel or Matilda, a daughter of 
Matilda, wife of the Conqueror, by a former 


husband. He died July 7, 1099. He had a 
son, called Helie fil Rainfred, living 1107. 
Roger de Busli joined with his brother 


Ernaldus in the sale of his tithes in Busli, 
1065, to Rainer or Rainfred (probably a kins- 
man), Abbot of the Abbey of the Holy 
Trinity, Rouen. 

It is claimed that the Rainfreds or de 
Lancasters, Barons of Kendal, are a branch 
of the family of Roger de Busli, who with 
Nigel de Albini held great estates in Lanca- 
shire. Thus we find the son of Nigel 
d’Albini, Roger de Mowbray, granting to 
William, son of Gilbert de Lancaster, ‘‘ all 
my lands of Londsdale and of Kendal and 
Horton in Ribblesdale.”’ 

The ancient arms of de Busli were, 
two bars sable; and those of the Fitz Rain- 
freds or de Lancasters, Argent two bars gules. 
Contrary to the statement made by Mrs. 
Mattsy Beatrix, sister of 
Roger de Busli, married Robert, Earl] of Eu, | 
in Normandy—it is stated in the descent of | 
the male line of the family of Grazebrook | 
from 1065, that Beatrix married William, 
Earl of Eu, son of Robert, Count of Eu, by 
Beatrice (no surname given), and grandson 
of Richard I, Duke of Normandy, who left 
many children by concubines. This Robert | 
and wit- | 


founded Tréport Abbey in 1059, 
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Tew 


Argent | 
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nessed the sale of the tithes of Busli by 


Roger and his brother Ernaldus. He was 
baron of Sussex and died 1090, and was 
buried at Tréport in Rouen. (Nichols, 


‘ Alien Priories,’ p. 36). 

Ernaldus de Busli had a son Jordan, as 
also had William de Lancaster, Baron of 
Kendal, who died 1170. Another descendant 
of Ervnaldus was Lambert de Busli, who was 
amongst the Knights of Gilbert Fitz Rain- 
fred. 

Roger de [vri (? Roger de Busli) held the 
Manor of Widdington, Co. Oxon, in 1079, 
Kiddington is about six miles from Great 
Park, which was the chief seat of the 
Oxfordshire Rainsfords. Kiddington Mane 
passed from the de Buslis to the de § Saucys 
through the marriage of Richard de Wileotes 
(who was a Rainfred) with Sybil de Saucy 
circa. 1220.—Thomas Warton’s ‘ History of 
\Xiddington,’ 1783. 

Roger de Busli held Queenhill and Bushley 
Park, or Busli’s Park, about four miles from 
Longdon, near Tewkesbury. In 1166 William 
Ffoliot was lord of the Manor of Longdon. 


Robert de Busli and others of his family 
witness several charters granted by the 
Ffoliats, in connection with Pontefract 
Priory. 


About 1075 Roger de Busli granted Clifford 
Chambers (about a mile from Stratford-on- 


Avon), to the Abbot and Convent of Glouces- 
ter. 
Mrs. D. Mattrsy should see the 


‘ Descent in the male line of Grazebrook from 
1065,’ by Mr. Grazebrook in ‘ Miscellanea 
Genealogica et Heraldica,’ Vol. iii., fourth 
series. He was a de Busli and adopted the 


‘surname of de Gresbrok, one of the de Busli 


Manors. 
ALFRED RANSFORD. 
Hunstanton. 


ICKADES (clvi. 136, 177).—In reply toa 
question in 1909 as to who had the right 

to place a cockade in his servant’s hat, the 
late J. P. Rylands, F.S.A., a first class 
heraldic authority, contributed the following 
note to The Cheshire Sheaf, iii. vol. 7, p. 57: 
There is not much doubt regarding the pro- 
per use of cockades, though it differs in Eng- 
land and Ireland. The Officers of Arms are 
the persons whose opinions on this question 
may be taken to be officially authoritative and 
[ am able to give them at first hand. The late 
Sir Albert Wi oods, Garter King of Arms, in- 
formed me that in his judgment the persons 
entitled to use a cockade in their servants’ hats 
were only those who would be concerned in the 
defence of the country in case of invasion; 
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namely, all naval officers, military officers of 
the regular army, yeomanry, militia and vol- 
unteer officers, and also Lords Lieutenant, 


Deputy Lieutenants and High Sheriffs or Com- | 
missioners of Array; but not Mayors or Magis- | 


trates. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


The late Sir Bernard Burke, Ulster King of | 


Arms, informed me that, in [reland his rule 
was that every servant of the Crown was at 
liberty to use a cockade, and that its meaning 
on a servant’s hat was *T serve one who 
serves the Queen.” ‘'his was during the life- 
time of Queen Victoria. Therefore in Ireland 


Mayors and Magistrates would be within their | « 


rights in displaying a cockade. In both coun- | 
tries the naval cockade is oval and the military 


one is circular, with a fan-like tuft at the top. 
They are always black. In London one sees 
cockades of various colours worn by the ser- 
vants of ambassadors, etc. 

k. 8S. B. 


Much valuable information about cockades 
will be found in the preliminary section on 
‘The Abuse of Arms’ in ‘ Armorial Families ’ 
by A. C. Fox-Davies (4th ed., 1902). Here it 
is noted that there are no existing laws regu- 
lating the wearing of cockades—only custom, 
which is more emphatic than in the case of 
liveries. The cockade, we are told, origin- 
ated in the brooch or fastening of the old 
three-cornered hats. The black cockade of 
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HE RECKONING OF HOURS (clv. 444; 
clvi. 52, 104).—In the second paragraph 

of his article G. A. R. Goyie, writing from 
China, states that ‘‘ when the Gentry of the 
Papal States wished to keep account of the 
six hours intervening between the natural 
termini, sunrise, noon and sunset, they em- 
ployed clocks which showed on their dials 


| only hours from one to six.’’ 


I have some engravings which illustrate 
this and may possibly interest the readers of 
and 


1. A_ portfolio entitled: ‘ Le Fontane 
delle Piazze di Roma,’ signed ‘“‘G. A. V., 


desegno ’’ (i.e. Giovanni Tiburzio Vergelli) 
and engraved about 1690. The hours are re- 
presented thus I, II, III, III], V, VI, the 


| short hand points to I and the long hand to 


| VI. 


modern times, the ‘‘ black cockade of Han- 


over,’ and its use upon the hats of liveried 
servants dates from about the time of the 
Hanoverian succession. 

The cockade is described as purely a fight- 


ing badge so that it is said to be ridiculous | 


for civilians or ladies to wear it. Two shapes 
are in present day use. One surmounted by 


a fan-shaped ornament is the military cock- | 


ade. The oval shaped badge without the fan 
is the naval one. Those who are entitled to 
wear the military cockade are all 


officers | 


holding commissions in the Army, Militia, | 


and Reserve (Territorial). Lord Lieutenants, 
Deputy Lieutenants, and High Sheriffs dur- 


ing their term of office are allowed the privi- | 


lege. The right to wear the naval one is con- 
ceded to officers holding commissions in the 
Navy and the Royal Naval Reserve. It is 
doubtful whether ex-officers, when no longer 
holding commissions, are entitled to use the 
badge. 

Boutell’s ‘ Heraldry,’ edited and revised by 
8. T. Aveling (1892), says :— 

The origin or meaning of the modern black 
cockade it is not easy to arrive at, and it cer- 
tainly is not clear who are entitled to assume 
the distinction. Custom seems to assign the 
plam rose cockade to naval officers, and the 
Same surrounded by a fan to military officers. 
To civilians the former with a coloured centre. 

Spennymoor. ASKEW. 


| di 


| following have the clock, viz. : 


There should be thirty-nine plates, un- 
fortunately my copy wants eight; it was 
formerly in the possession of Sir Samuel 
Bagster Boulton, baronet of Copped Hall, 
Totteridge, Herts, and was sold with the rest 
of his effects in 1920. 

The best example of the six hours’ clock 
is to be found on plate xxviii which is de- 
scribed thus: ‘‘ Fontana in Capo Ponte Sisto 
verso Strada Giulia nel Rione della Regola 
Architetta del Cau. Domenico fontana.’’ Be- 
neath the clock is this inscription: ‘‘ Pavlvs 
V Pont. Max. Aquam munificentia sua in 


svmmvm _Taniculum, perductam evra 
Tyberim’ lotivs Vrbis usui, dedvcendam 
curavit, Anno Dom. M.p.c.x111, Pon. vii.’’ 


Plate xxix. also has the clock, but in this 


case the short hand stands at six and the 
long hand at three. The description 
beneath reads: ‘‘ Fontana della Piazza 


della Basilica di S. Maria in Trastevere, 
Architettura di Gio: Fontana nel Rione di 
Trastevere.”’ 

There are probably other examples in the 
plates which are missing. 

2. Nuova Raccolta di Cento Principali 
Vedute antiche e moderne della Alma Citta 


Roma e delle sue Vicinanzi disposte 
secondo il metodo dell’ itinrrario [sic] 
di Roma. In Roma moccixxxxvri. The 


plates in this work are unnumbered, the three 
Basilica di 
S. Maria Maggiore, Obelisco della Trinita di 
Monti and the talazzo di Monte Citorio, ed 


| Obelisco Solare d’ Augusto. 


S. J. 
N ALBUM OF WATER-COLOUR 
PAINTINGS (clvi. 171). — Mrs. 
Stephen Lushington was doubtless my great- 
grandmother, Sarah Grace, daughter of 
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NOTES 


Thomas William Carr, Solicitor to the 
Customs, and wife of Rt. Hon. Stephen | 
Lushington, M.P., D.C.L., Judge of the 
Admiralty Court. Her sketch-books in my 


possession show that she was quite a com- 
petent artist. She was married in 1821 and 
died in 1887. 

G. R. Y. 


(clvi. 171).—The Earl in 
Addi, comes or thane of 
North Burton, or Cherry Burton, near Bever- 
ley. Of him, the dedication of his church, 
and the curing of his son by the prayer of 
Bishop John of Hexham, Beda has an_ac- 
count (‘ Hist. Eccl.’ v. 5). It is said that 
Addi gave his church to Beverley (‘ Monast. 
Angl.’ ii. 127). The form of the name, taken 
in chronological order is Addi, Adde, Addy ; 
and it has always a double d. Richard Addi 
of Kexborough, a hamlet in Darton, was ap- 
pointed rector of Darton in 1349, and another 
Richard Addy of Kexborough, the present 
writer’s ancestor, was proctor for the Priory 
of Monk Bretton in 1538. 

The Nichols mentioned by vour correspon- 
dent is probably John Nichols (1745-1826), 
editor of the ‘ Bibliotheca Topographica Bri- 
tannica.’ a large and important collection of | 
writings of which Lowndes gives a collation. 
Could not an exact reference be given ? 

S. O. Appy. 


JARL ADDY 


4 question is 


GCHOOLBOY RHYMES ON ‘FINIS”’ 
(elvi. 171).—The South Staffordshire 


version of this rhyme, in use in my boyhood 
(the ’eighties), was as follows :— 
F for Fig, I for Jig, 
N for Nuckley Bony, 
I for John, the water-man, 
And S for Sarah Stony. 
J. TURNER. 


The rhyme as I have met with it in the 
northern counties of Northumberland and 
Durham runs :— 

F for France and I for Jance 
And N for Nickley Boney, 
T for John, the ’prentice boy, 
And S for Sammy Coney. 
H. Askew. 

Spennymoor. 

The rhyme with which I was familiar fifty 
years ago was :— 

F for Fig, and TI for Jig, 
And N for Nockley-Boney ; 
T for John, the water-man, 
And § for Sarah Stoney. | 
BENJAMIN WALKER. 
Erdington. 


AND QUERIES. 


, transcript of the title- -page is 
| collation, and a footnote says there are only 
two or three nerfect copies known. 


YARD PENCE (elvi. 172).—May 
refer your reader to a paper by Mr, 


B. Crowther- Beynon, M.B.E., F.S.4.. 


‘given to the Numismatic Society in June 197, 


Both the author and Dr. L, A. Lawrence, 
F.S.A., are agreed in their conclusion that 
the description of the bearings on. the arms 
of Spence of Hang West in the North Riding 
as ‘‘ Peny yard pence *’ was a pure assump- 
tion on the part of Gwillim, the author of 
the ‘ Display of Heraldry,’ who was resident 
in the Penyard neighbourhood, and who quite 
possibly may have been familiar with the 
appearance of some type of base-metal counter 
or jetton which had occurred in the district 
in sufficient quantities to have acquired the 
local name of ‘‘ Penyard pence.”’ 
F. C. Moreay, 
Librarian. 


Hereford. 
“ ARITHMETICK ” (ely. 
460; elvi. 32, 82, 100, 122).—There were 


two scarce Cocker items in the William Up- 
cott Library Sale Catalogue (first day’s sale), 
on 15 June, 1846, as follows :— 

Lot 251. Cocker (E.), The Pen’s Triumph, 
containing a variety of all hands practised in 
this nation, engraved on copper-plates, 
gilt leaves, 1660. 

A pencil marginal note states that it was 
bought by a Mr. Crossley, at 1s., but the 
price is written so faintly that it might be 
17s. However, at either price, it would be 
excessively cheap. This does not appear to 
have been mentioned by any of your contri- 
butors, nor is it in the epitome volume of 


russia, 


the ‘ D.N.B.’ 

Lot 252. Cocker, Copy Book, the title want- 
ing, with autographs of some of the Evelyn 
family. 


No date is given, probably because of the 
missing title. This was bought by Lilly, the 
bookseller, for either 10s. or 15s., the figures 
being indistinct. This copy is probably the 


second copy of the two in the British 
| Museum, referred to by Mr. Amprose Heal 
at ante p. 103. 


There were also three Cocker books in the 
second portion of the Huth Sale at Sotheby's. 
in June, 1912. 

Lot 1,673, of the eleventh day, was a copy 
of the first edition of 1678 (with portrait), 
already fully described by Mr. Heat; a full 
given, with 


Lot 1,674 has not apparently been men- 


_ tioned, so I give the catalogue entry :— 
Cocker’s Morals, Or, the 


Cocker (Edward). 
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NOTES AND 


Spring-Garden, Adorned with many 
Sententious Disticks and Poems, in Alpha- 
betical Order. Fitted for the Use of all Pub- 
lick and Private Grammar and Writing 
Schools for the Scholars of the first to turn 
into Latin, and for those of the other to Tran- 
scribe into all their various and curious hands; | 
polished calf extra, g.e. by W. Pratt, good copy, 
Rare. 
Sm. 4to. Printed for Thomas Lacy, at the | 
Golden Lion near the Meat-Market in South- | 
warke, Stationer, 1694. | 
In verse. A, 2 leaves: B—Hi in fours. Dedi- | 
cated to Mr. Eleazar Wigan, writing-Master, | 
living at the Hand and Pea on Great ‘Tower 
Hill. It was first printed in 1675. 
E. E. Newton. 
Hampstead, Upminster, Essex. | 
YRANBOURNE RIVER (clvi. 9, 53, 99, | 
178).—I have found further confirmation | 
as to my attribution of the names ‘ Cran- 
bourn Street,’’ ‘‘Cranbourn Alley’’ and 
“Cecil Court,’? to the fact that the Salis- 
bury family once owned land in this quarter. 
In J. T. Smith’s ‘ Nollekens and his 
Times,’ 1828, Vol. ii. p. 232, Smith is giving 
his recollections of the inhabitants and the 
houses in St. Martin’s Lane. He says :— 
No. 114, formerly Girdler and Slaughter, but 
now Sloane, Leedham and Co.’s, stands upon 
the site of Salisbury House, a mansion occu- 
pied by several Earls of that title; there were 
lately, before the recent alterations, a few 
vestiges of the old building remaining, particu- 
larly in the kitchen. It has been, I under- 
stand, a constant tradition, that in Lord | 
Salisbury’s house in St. Martin’s Lane, in the 
reign of James II, the seven Bishops were 
lodged before they were conveyed to the Tower. | 
At the present time there is a large public | 
house called the Salisbury, quite near this | 
spot. 


Muses 


K. E, Newron. 
Hampstead, Upminster, Essex. H 


‘HARLES GRANT, VICOMTE DE! 

VAUX (clvi. 171).—I read more than 
thirty years ago, in a French book (the title 
of which I have forgotten) in my late | 
father’s library, that the father of the above, | 
the first Vicomte de Vaux, was a Scotchman | 
from Aberdeen, who came over to France | 
with King James II. The title was granted | 
to him by Louis XIV. His son was for a| 
short time in the French Army of Louis XV, | 
but subsequently ‘‘ bettered his position ’’ by | 
entering the Austrian Service. As an old | 
man, he returned to France with the Arch- | 
duchess Marie Antoinette as a member of her | 
suite on the occasion of her marriage to the | 
future Louis XVI. The noble family of 


Grant of Vaux seems to have had representa- 


| 153).—Punch for Aug. 31, 
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tives in France and Austria up to the year 
1832, and one was a member of the suite of 


Napoleon’s son, the Duc de Reichstadt. 
ANDREW DE TERNANT. 

36, Somerleyton Road, Brixton, S.W. 
SUNDAY POSTAL DELIVERIES (clvi. 
1850, may 
help your correspondent. An agitation on 
the subject of the Sunday Postal Delivery 
was evidently going on then and a reference in 
the Daily Press of that time, would elucidate 
it. A cartoon probably intended for the 
“good,’’ but puritanic, Lord Shaftesbury, 
enlivens the article in Punch. 

‘MHE BILIAD’ (clv. 83, 268, 302).—This 
ran to a third edition of which I have 
a copy, 1846, 143 pp. Imprint: Wm. Stevens, 
Bell Yard, Temple Bar. 

The Preface to this issue states that ‘‘ it 
presents a considerable addition of entirely 
new and original matter from p. 48 to 57. 
Out of respect for the judicial character, I 
have omitted a couplet affecting a gentleman 
who has just been raised to the Bench.’’ This 
Preface consists of 4 pp. and is dated Lon- 
don, Aug. 1, 1846. 

One of the most interesting features of 
each edition is the series of wood-engravings, 
twenty-four in number. They are not Eng- 
lish and resemble Gavarnie’s. By whom 
were they designed and cut? 

Wyatt WINGRAVE, M.D. 

Lyme Regis. 

THATCHER FAMILY (clvi. 117, 178).— 
Thomas Thatcher, born 1770, in the 
Parish of St. John’s, Westminster; Ensign 


| in the Northumberland Regt. in 1797; Lieut. 


1798; transferred to H.E.I.C.S. and was 


| Captain in the 2nd Batt. 9th Bombay Regt. 


in 1807; Major in 1815; Lieut-Col. 2nd Batt. 
5th Bombay Regt. in 1819; retired 1822. 


| He married Miss Jane Drummond in India 


at Tillicherry, 1803; and died at Chelten- 
ham 1840; buried at Tidenham, Glos., where 
he resided in an ancient house named ‘‘ East 
Cliff’? for many years. He was also living 
at Caen in France sometime after his retire- 
ment, and some of his children were born 
there. Can your correspondent ‘‘ connect 
up,’’ with the above, in his family? I am 
most anxious to trace his direct lineage. It 
was from him that the Thatcher crest and 
arms were obtained. The family of Thatcher 
(de Theckker) goes back to 1330 in Sussex, 
where they are mentioned in the rolls of the 
Manor of MHurstmonceux. They entered 
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their arms in the Visitation of Sussex about 
that date, but the Sussex branch died out in 


the male line in the eighteenth century (ac- | 
cording to Lady Wolseley in her book on) 
Essex | 


‘Old Sussex Manor Houses.’) The 
branch, however, of the same family, carried 
on, and they entered their arms in 1634. 
There is also a Scotch branch of the same 
family. 

EK. S. 


LBEMARLE (clvi. 82, 142, 178).—John 
Prince, author of ‘ Damnonii Orientales 
Tllustres; or, The Worthies of Devon’ (ed. 
1810, pp. 594-5), in his biography of Monk, 
gives the titles of the General as Duke of 
Albemarle, Earl of Torrington, Baron Monk 
of Potheridge, Beauchamp and Tees. The 
writer goes on to say :— 

And here it may not be improper to con- 
sider the ground of these his grace’s 
titles, those of Albemarle and Beauchamp 
were confer’d on him, because he was descended 
from Margaret. one of the daughters and co- 
heirs of Richard Beauchamp, Earl of Albemarle 
and Warwick, married to the famous warrior 
John Talbot, Earl of Shrewsbury: whose son 
had only one daughter, married to Edward 
Grey, Viscount Lisle: whose daughter and heir, 
Elizabeth Grey, was married to Arthur Plan- 
tagenet, natural son to K. Edw. 4th, who 
was, in her right, Viscount Lisle; And Frances 
one of the daughters and co-heirs of the said 
Viscount Lisle. was married to Thomas Monk, 
great-grandfather to this George Duke of Albe- 


marle. 
M. 


yYNAVESACRE (clvi. 136, 176).—In South 
Staffordshire is ‘‘ Knaves Castle,’’ at 
3rownhills, a little to the south of Watling 
Street and 5 m. S.W. of Lichfield. Formerly 
there was a small tumulus on the spot, but 
that has entirely disappeared. 

Duignan in ‘ Staffordshire Place-Names ’ 
is of the opinion that the name means “ the 
burial place of the boy,’’ the word ‘‘ knave ”’ 
in A.S. and M.S. simply meaning a boy, or 
servant. There was never any castle (the 
site is of no strategic value), but there may 
have been a fortified homestead surrounded 
by a moat. It is hardly likely that its name 
would have any connection with the beating 
of the bounds, as the place would, in ancient 
times, be part of the extensive Cannock 
Forest. 

J. Turner. 


RRICK FAMILY (clv. 387; clvi. 122).— 
Peter Harache was probably a French- 

man and the same with the Pierre Harache, 
examples of whose creations of silver plate | 
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| (seventeenth century) are being exhibited at 
| 25, Park-lane, London. Vide The Times of 
March 1. 

R. Brxewam Apams. 


(KHANGES OF NAME (elvi. 136, 172).— 
Dr. J. M. Butxiocr refers to the casual 
way in which changes in name have often 
| been made, so that no legal record of them 
exists. This seems to have been specially the 
case with the names of the Huguenots who 
settled in this country. I myself am of Pro- 
testant Refugee descent, and when some of 
| my forefathers came from Bricqboscq, a vil- 
lage near Cherbourg, Normandy, they appear 
to have Englished their surname into Brick- 
wood without going through any legal for- 
malities whatever. Another element of un- 
certainty in the matter has been due to the 
very annoying absence of any fixed system of 
spelling when Anglicizing foreign names, 
So Le Coeux, Le Keux, and Le Queux, an 
old French name meaning Cook, is spelt in 
the Huguenot Registers in a dozen different 
ways, and Baile (Byles). another patronymic 
of my clan, has at least twenty variations in 
orthography. 
Ernest Hamppen-Coox. 
196, Weaste Lane, Salford, Lancs. 
HE EGERTON BRYDGES LIBRARY 
(clvi. 171).—There were at least three 
sales of portions of the library of Sir Eger- 
ton Brydges. On March 4, 1811; July 6, 
1818; and June 15, 1831. These sales were 
all anonymous, and the catalogues of them 
may be seen in the British Museum. 
H. J. B. Cremenrs. 
The British Museum Catalogue has the 
following entry :—‘‘ Catalogue of ... the... 
Household Furniture . . . Library, etc. [the 
property of the late Sir S. E. B.] 1834.” 
This may have been a sale catalogue, though 
there appears to be something wrong with 
the date, for Sir Egerton did not die until 


1837. 
ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


OSARIES (clvi. 172).—There is quite a 
vast literature devoted to the Rosary, of 

which the following English books may be 
useful :— 

Proctor, ‘The Rosary Guide,’ 1901. 

Mother Loyola, ‘ Hail full of Grace,’ 1902. 

‘Rosaries; compiled for the use of the 
English Church, with an introductory notice 
of their origin and history,’ 1853. 

‘The Rosary, adapted to the use of little 


children,’ by a Priest of the Order of St. 


Dominic, 1858. 
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By far the greater number of the books on 
the subject are in German, several contain- | 
ing bibliographies. May of these are cited in, 
‘The Catholic Encyclopaedia’ (article | 
‘Rosary.’) | 


ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 

[We print this reply, but we imagine that | 
our correspondent was enquiring for notes on | 
examples of the beads themselves as goldsmiths’ | 
work or having historical associations. ] 
LOOKING THROUGH ONE’S FIN- 

GERS”’ (clvi. 172).—See the ‘ New 
English Dictionary’ under ‘‘ Finger sbsve i. 
3, Phrases, A,’’ where the meaning is given | 
as ‘‘ take no heed, pretend not to see.”’ 

The expression is rare in English, but very 
common in German. ‘‘ Durch die Finger 
sehen’’ is ‘‘ to connive at.’’ 

GroRGE FarRHOLME. 


The German equivalent, durch die Finger 
sehen, means to overlook purposely, not to 
scan too closely. In Czech the meaning is 
slightly different, e.g., hledel na neho skrz 
prsti, ‘‘ he regarded him with slight con- 
tempt.”’ 


Francis P. Marcuant. 


See Pepys’s Diary, Dec. 31, 1665: 
“Thus ends this year to my great joy in 
this manner. I have raised my estate from 
1,300 1. in this year to 4,400 1.’”’ Dec. 31, 
1666: ‘‘ to my great discontent do find that 
my gettings this year have been 573 1. less | 
than my last; it being this year in all but | 
2,986 1. ; whereas the last, I got 3,560 1... . 
This year it appears I have spent 1,154 1. | 
... Yet I do find myself worth in money, 
all good, above 6,200 1.’’ 1667 ends: ‘‘ with 
great happiness and good condition in the 
world’’ and the diary closes with a note that 
his accounts have been neglected for a year 
or two. This does not appear seriously to 
trouble him and the general inference is that 
he was in possession of an even larger fortune 


than the figures quoted above and those given | 
by Sir George Sitwell as the average income | 
of a peer. 
Wa ter E. GAwrTHorp. 
‘OW ON TRIAL (clvi. 48).—A valued 
American correspondent A. of 
Boston) directs my attention to a very in- 
interesting monograph: ‘ The trial of ani- 
mals, a little known chapter of medieval 
Jurisprudence,’ by Hampton L. Carson, in 
Proceedings of the American Philosophical 
Society (of Philadelphia), vi. 1917, pp. 


R. Hepcer 


the life of 
| (suasoriae) and these were argued 
| aim being to make the argument as pretty a 
| bit of combined elegance, 
| phrase and 


ORTUNES IN THE PAST (clvi. 135).— | 


| such a performance was 


| distinguished 


The Library. 
The Suasoriae of Seneca the kider. Edited 
with Introduction, Translation, and Notes 
by William <A, Edward. (Cambridge 
University Press, 12s. 6d. net). 
| tracing the history and influence of the 
art of declamation we are touching a side 
ot ancient life for which it almost might be 
claimed that it is the side upon which the 
greatest and deepest-going difference between 
the ancient mind and our own may be dis- 
cerned. Declamation, once of direct and 
practical use in senate and law-courts, the 
organized form and method of eloquence, an 
art of persuasion, of overbearing real antagon- 
ism, of amusing, or of kindling effectual 
emotion, became, when genuine discussion had 


| no more place in politics, an exercise of the 


mind, partly educative, partly entertaining. 
The declaimers, performing to an audience or 
teaching pupils, took old topics, from 
forensic disputes and the like (controversiae) 
or from critical situations and problems in 
some historical personage 
out — the 


wit, choiceness of 
ingeniousness of reasoning, as 
There was a time when 
followed with the 
zest, the appreciation of style, the exact 
following of point after point, which the 
initiate in our day bestows upon cricket—or 
upon music. In favour of declamation as a 
chosen pursuit it may be said that at its best, 
it pre-supposed and fostered considerable intel- 
lectual activity. It fell out of fashion, clearly, 
by reason of its artificiality; its topics became 


could be devised. 


stale; its nature was at once too close to and 
too remote from reality. Yet the fact that it 
held its place so long; produced so many 


declaimers; and _ bore so 
considerable a part in education remains not 
only interesting in itself, and illuminating 
for the intellectual history of the Roman 
Empire but even of importance for the under- 
standing of later ways, 

The ‘Suasoriae’ of the elder Seneca form 


| one book in a compilation entitled “* Oratorum 
| et Rhetorum Sententiae, 


Divisiones, Colores,’ 
besides of ten books of 
Controversiae. Boissier has suggested, 
and Dr. Edward is inclined to accept the 
suggestion, that the compilation was made as 
if for Seneca’s sons, recording for them, who 
naturally were foliowers of newer modes of 
declamation—in which, it would seem, 
novelties of phrase and manner counted ever 
more and more — pieces he could remember 
from the rhetoricians of his youth, with state- 
ment and criticism both of the arrangement 
of their matter (divisiones) and of the quality 
of the emotional tone, the degree of warmth, 
the general spirit (colores) which they im- 
arted to their work. mong the subjects 
ealt with are: Whether Alexander should 


which consists 


sail the ocean; whether Agamemnon should or 
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should sacrifice Iphigenia; 
Alexander should enter Babylon; 
Cicero should beg Anthony for life. 7 

Dr. Edward has made a very sympathetic 
study of Seneca’s character and sets him 
before us as one of the most attractive figures 
of the Silver Age. The Translation and the 
Notes put the book within reach of any one 


whether 


whom the able and pleasant Introduction may | 
with | 
We are inclined to think that the | 


entice to make direct acquaintance 
Sereca. 
writers of the Silver Age should be used much 
more than they are by beginners in Latin, as 
steppingstones to the great classics, and 
ni be made available especially for those— 
doubtless they are but few—who wish simpiy 
to learn to read Latin easily and mean _ to 
teach themselves. For such a one this 


book to be recommended. 


Sir Gawain and the Green Knight. A modern 
version by 8. O. Andrew. (Dent and Sons, 
4s, 6d. net). 

ANY medieval tales and pieces — nay, 
virtually all — have their measure, lower 

or higher, of charm; but few rise 
rise, are able to sustain themselves to any 

length. Of those few Sir G i 

Green Knight has place among the best. The 

poet’s conception of his fairy theme —or 

rather of the two themes which with great 
felicity he interweaves and makes one story 

of—is delicately just in i 

ness. Hence the characters 

sympathy and yet, 
circumstance, are strange. 
and purpose are felt throughout, and the per- 
formance is equal to the intention. Metre and 
stanza and vocabulary all function as happy 
instruments; if we turn to the visual side, to 
appeal made to the eye, we pass from picture 


Gawain and the | 
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We have here what we consider to 
be for the ordinary reader, the best present- 
ment of ‘Sir Gawain and the Green Knight’ 
that has yet appeared. 

Unprr the title The Negro in Contemporary 
American Literature (University Press of 
North Carolina: Oxford University Press, 
ts. 6d. net), Miss Elizabeth Lay Green has put 
together, as an outline for group study, what 
should prove a handy book of reterence for the 
general reader also. ‘The fourteen chapters 
fall under the four divisions of Poetry; 
Drama; Fiction; and Criticism. The plan of 
each chapter is first a very brief characteriza- 
tion of some one or more remarkable person- 
alities and then a scheme for study of which 
those are the centre. Another American study, 
published in England by the Oxford Univer- 
of Yale 


| University—Miss Roberta Florence Brinkley’s 


| net). 


Nathan Field, the Actor-Playwright (10s. 6d. 
Field is an interesting character and 


| also an important figure in the problems of 


into | 
real poetry, and still fewer, when they do so | 


authorship connected with Elizabethan and 
Jacobean plays. Brinkley’s careful 
study, made according to modern methods 
establishes among other things his carefu 
craftsmanship. We do not often notice fiction, 
but we would mention here a book of short 
stories entitled An Hour worth Living (Simp- 


| kin, 7s. 6d. net), which from one point of view 


in its degree of serious- | 
live and win | 
as becomes their strange | 


An exact design | [overs of Poland will like to know of a trans- 


to picture, in a_ lively varied harmonious 
array, which is more than anything like | 
poring over an old book of illuminations. 


The hunting scenes in the Wirral and the 


landscape there combine imagination with the | 


touches to be won only from things seen. 
and also make evident the poet’s sympathy 


with wild life. 

We write these lines having just laid down 
Mr. S. O. Andrew’s modernised version of the 
poem, with renewed pleasure in it — every re- 
reading seems to please more; with recognition 
of how discreetly and _ faithfully the 
modernising has been done; and with the 
hope that many readers, who could not be 
induced or expected to enjoy it in the 
original, and who yet would not care for a 
prose version, may be brought to savour its 
quality in this. The rendering goes line by 
line; the alliterative metre is preserved as 
far as practicable; and the old words are 
retained where this could be done without the 
sense becoming obscured. A good introduction 
and a few useful notes give help towards full 
grasp of the story and full enjoyment of the 


may be considered historical sketches and 
from another are to be noted for a_ certain 
grace in the telling, by Miss C. G. Addy, whose 
father’s name is well-known to our readers. 
We should look for more work from her pen. 


lation by several hands of Poems by Jan 
Kochanowski (University of California Press, 
10s 6d.). There is an essay biographical and 
critical on Kochanowski, who (1530-84) is the 
first great poet of Poland, and the works given 
are ‘ Laments,’ ‘St. John’s Eve’ and ‘The 


| Dismissal of the Grecian Envoys,’ with a few 


minor pieces. 


Notices TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We cannot undertake to answer queries 
privately. 

The Publisher will be pleased to forward 
free specimen copies of ‘N and Q.’ to any 
addresses of friends which readers may like 
to send to him. 

Wuen sending a letter to be forwarded to 
another contributor, correspondents are re- 
quested to put in the top left-hand corner of 
the envelope the number of the page of 
°N. & Q to which the letter refers. 

WeHen answering a query, or referring to an 
article which has already appeared, corres- 
pondents are requested to give within paren- 
theses—immediately after the exact heading— 
the numbers of the series, volume, and page 
at —_— the contribution in question is to 
found. 
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